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Pictorial  Bi  og>r  aph  y of  S t ephen  C olli 

America’s  Famous  Folksong,  Writer 


o s t e r 


Born:  Lavvrenceville,  Pa. 
July  4,  1826 


Photos  and  data  collected  by  Grover  Sims 
(Sims  Visual  Music  Co.,  Quincy,  111.) 
Supplementary  material  from  other  sources 
Edited  and  amplified  by  Margherita  Tirindelli 
(.Copyright,  1930,  by  tlic  Musical  Courier  Company) 


Died:  New  York,  N.  Y. 
January  13,  1864 


TEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER,  “Who  set  a nation  a’  sing- 
ing,” is  so  much  a part  of  the  American  people  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  long  time  it  has  taken  for  his  own  country  to 
recognize  his  value  is  carrying  out  the  truth  of  the  old  adage 
that  a prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country. 

There  is  no  corner  of  America,  and  one  might  say  of  the 
world,  where  the  strains  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  and  Suwanee 
River  have  not  been  hummed,  yet  it  is  often  that  one  meets  those  who 
do  not  know  who  first  put  those  strains  of  music  on  paper.  Perhaps 
this  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  songs  are  looked  upon  as  “folk 
songs,”  things  which  are  supposed  to  spring  “from  the  people,”  and  yet 
with  a little  thought  on  the  subject  the  realization  is  apparent  that  all 
things  have  a beginning;  the  source  of  some  are  merely  lost  in  the 
transmission. 

Foster’s  first  claim  to  the  affections  of  the  American  people  is  that 
he  has  given  us  the  greatest  contribution  to  our  folk-lore,  and  it  seems 
significant  that  many  incidents  of  his  life  bind  him  all  the  closer  to  us. 
Stephen  Foster  was  bom  on  July  4,  1826,  a notable  date  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  marked  the  semi-centennial  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Throughout  the  country  great 
preparations  had  been  made  to  properly  celebrate  this  event  and  Col- 
onel William  Barclay  Foster,  Stephen’s  father,  whose  love  of  country 
was  almost  a pas- 
Ision,  was  among 
*flthose  who  made 
.the  day  memorable. 

SlHis  home  in  Law- 
■ renceville,  Pa., 
known  as  the 
White  Cottage, 
welcomed  many 
veterans  of  the 
Revolution  on  that 
day,  and  at  noon, 
just  as  the  guns 
Jwere  firing  the  na- 
tional salute,  the 
child  who  was 
named  Stephen 
was  born. 

Just  as  the  child 
■was  seeing  the  light 
*of  day  John  Quin- 
cy Adams  passed 
into  the  great  be- 
lyond.  Shortly  be- 
fore sunset  of  the 
same  day  Thomas 
.Jefferson  also  died. 

Stephen  Foster’s 
further  claim  to 
the  affection  o f 
I Americans  is  that 
he  sings  primarily 
of  the  negro,  an  in- 
tegral factor  of 
American  life,  and 
diat  his  songs  were 
born  at  the  very 
time  when  the  ne- 
I gro  was  a para- 
mount subject  in 
the  United  States. 

To  Stephen  Fos- 
ter’s credit  is  that 
h e revolutionized 
die  art  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  a strict- 
ly American  form 
o f entertainment, 
raising  it  from  the 
level  of  coarseness 
and  buffoonery  to 
one  of  humor  and 
pathos.  Stephen 
Foster  is,  of 
course,  more  popu- 
larly known  be- 
cause of  his  negro 
contributions,  but 
Prior  to  launching 


( Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(1)  STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER 
Origi  nal  painting  by  Leisser,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Old  Kentucky  Home  parlor. 


on  this  career  he  wrote  many  songs  which  well  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  large,  of  which  an  excellent  example  is  the  typical  Nelly  Bly. 

It  required  audacious  courage  for  a youth  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
a century  ago,  to  announce  his  intention  of  becoming  a song  writer, 
a hitherto  unknown  vocation  in  America.  But  it  (was  a force  within 
himself  which  Foster  could  not  have  controlled.  He  was  born  with 
a gift,  a rare  gift,  which  neither  he  nor  his  family  recognized  for  a 
long  time.  This  is  not  surprising  however,  since  those  were  pioneer 
times,  days  for  the  clearing  of  timbered  lands,  building  roads  and 
canals,  establishing  trading  posts,  building  homes,  churches  and  schools, 
rather  than  strumming  on  a guitar  and  writing  poetry  and  melodies. 
It  required  a certain  willingness  to  stand  aside  from  the  crowd,  to  be 
ridiculed  by  many  and  pitied  by  those  who  were  more  tolerant,  even 
to  the  point  of  being  singled  out  by  his  father  as  “possessing  a strange 
talent  for  musick.”^ 

What  this  strange  talent  might  have  developed  into  had  it  been  nur- 
tured in  a musical  atmosphere  is  hard  to  say,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders the  inherent  weaknesses  of  Foster’s  character,  yet,  because  of 
this  very  weakness  do  his  songs  sing  of  loneliness  and  nostalgia,  and 
tug  at  the  heart  strings.  Perhaps  if  Foster  had  developed  greater  tech- 
nical facility  his  songs  would  have  lost  some  of  their  spontaneous  sin- 
cerity and  their  greatest  asset,  the  charm  of  their  naivete. 

The  simplicity  of 
his  songs  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the 
same  characteristic 
in  his  nature;  he 
hated  any  sort  of 
show,  his  sym- 
pathies were  pre- 
ferably with  the 
under  dog,  his  feel- 
ings were  of  the 
most  sensitive  sort 
and  his  emotions 
easily  aroused. 
He  was  slender,  of 
medium  height  and 
his  features  were 
regular  with  a n 
aquiline  nose.  His 
eyes  were  the  most 
remarkable  fea- 
ture, being  very 
dark  and  large  and 
carried  a deep, 
pensive  look.  But 
with  this  sensitive- 
ness he  had  a great 
physical  courage. 

As  is  seen, 
Stephen  Foster 
was  in  many  ways 
a paradox.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  privilege 
of  genius,  a title  to 
which  he  can  lay 
claim  because  of 
his  ability  for  the 
honest  expression 
of  real  emotion. 
Such  expression  is 
the  life  blood  of 
art,  no  matter  what 
its  form,  and  it  also  . 
happens  that 
Stephen  Foster’s 
art  had  that  appeal 
which  is  not  only 
American  but  uni- 
versal. But  because 
he  was  American 
and  because  the 
life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  close- 
ly woven  with  the 
very  essence  of  his 
songs,  does  he  de- 
serve the  consider- 
ation which  has 
only  recently  been 
accorded  him. 
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(2)  WILLIAM  BARCLAY  FOSTER, 
father  of  Stephen  Foster,  who  was  in  early  life  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
merchants  of  Pittsburgh.  He  served  three  terms  in  the  State  Legislature, 
was  the  first  collector  for  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  was  the  occasion 
for  his  having  moved  to  Allegheny  City,  of  which  he  was  twice  mayor. 
He  was  a patriot,  a lover  of  home  and  an  outstanding  servant  to  his  com- 
munity, state  and  government.  To  this  day  a judgment  of  $50,000  remains 
unpaid,  as  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  United  States  Court  in  Pittsburgh, 
for  supplies  he  furnished  our  soldiers  during  the  war  of  1812,  at  which 
time  he  was  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  the  United  States  Army. 
William  B.  Foster  was  the  son  of  James  Foster  and  was  born  in  Berkeley 
County,  Virginia,  in  1779.  The  family  emigrated  from  Berkeley,  with 
many  other  Scotch  and  Irish  families,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  Western 
Pennsylvania.  James  Foster  was  one  of  the  founders  and  original  trustees 
of  Dr.  McMillan’s  Canonsburgh  Academy  founded  in  1791.  Here  William 
Foster  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  set  out  to  explore 
new  fields.  He  located  in  Pittsburgh  shortly  after  its  incorporation  in 
1795,  a spot  which  had  for  many  years  been  only  a fort  at  the  junction  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers.  Here  William  Foster  found  em- 
ployment with  the  firm  of  Denny  & Beelen,  “Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  etc.,” 
and  it  was  for  this  firm  that  he  traveled  extensively  by  boat  and  horse 
car.  From  this  humble  position  he  developed  into  a very  wealthy  and 
influential  man,  becoming  a partner  of  Denny  & Beelen.  (Photo:  Courtesy 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa..) 


(3)  PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LAWRENCEVILLE,  PENN., 
as  it  was  laid  out  by  William  Barclay  Foster,  Stephen’s  father.  In  1814  Mr.  Foster  bought  a 
tract  of  land  of  171  acres  on  a hillside  overlooking  the  Allegheny  River,  which  is  now  a busy 
section  of  Pittsburgh.  His  fortune  must  have  been  considerable  since  he  paid  $35,000  for  it. 
This  tract  which  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  Croghan’s  Castle  which  was  burned  by  the  Indians 
during  the  siege  of  Post  Pitt,  was  known  as  Bullitt’s  Hill.  It  extended  on  the  north  as  far  as 
the  Allegheny  River,  including  the  ground  where  Washington  landed  on  his  return  from  Fort 
Venango.  Two  years  after  the  purchase  Foster  laid  out  the  plans  for  the  town  of  Lawrence- 
ville;  it  had  been  his  intention  to  name  it  Fosterville,  but  for  patriotic  reasons  he  finally  named 
it  Lawrenceville  after  Captain  Lawrence,  whose  death  a short  time  previous  had  been  immor- 
talized by  his  dying  words:  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  At  the  time  that  the  Foster  family 
moved  into 
Lawrencevil  le 
there  were 
three  children 
in  the  family: 

Charlotte,  Ann 
Eliza  and  Wil- 
liam Barclay, 

Jr.,  whose  life 
was  closely 
woven  with 
that  of  his 
younger 
brother,  Steph- 
e n . (Photo: 

Courtesy  of 
the  City  of 
Pittsburgh.) 
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(4)  THE  STAGE  COACH, 

which  was  the  means  of  travel  for  passengers  in  the  early  days  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  the  time 
that  William  Foster,  father  of  Stephen,  was  employed  in  that  city. 


( Copyright , 1930,  by  the  Musical  Courier  Comfenf) 


(6)  THE  CONESTOGA  WAGON, 

the  large  six  horse  wagons  which  supplemented  the  shipping  of  goods  by  pack-horse.  On 
these  wagons,  which  took  twenty  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  the 
driver  sat  on  one  of  the  horses  in  the  shafts  and  controlled  the  others  by  reins.  Usually 
bells  were  attached  to  the  animals  to  keep  the  driver  more  or  legs  amused  by  their  tinkle. 
No  doubt  William  Foster  found  this  means  of  travel  a great  improvement  over  the  previous 
form  especially  since  his  early  occupation  was  the  transportation  of  goods  for  the  firm  of 

Denny  & Beelen. 


(5)  ELIZA  CLAYLAND  TOMLINSON  FOSTER, 
mother  of  Stephen  Foster.  She  was  of  an  aristocratic  family  from  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  as  the  Claylands  and  Tomlinsons  were  among  the  first 
settlers  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Maryland.  It  is  from  Mrs.  Foster,  no 
doubt,  that  Stephen  derived  his  poetic  temperament.  Eliza  Tomlinson  and 
William  B.  Foster  met  in  Philadelphia  while  Eliza  was  visiting  her  aunt 
in  that  city.  William  was  then  on  one  of  his  business  trips,  after  lie  bad 
become  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Denny  & Beelen.  There  is  not  much  on 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  love  affair  between  Eliza  and  William,  but  it 
is  known  that  they  were  married  on  November  14th,  1807,  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.  The  bride  was  then  nineteen  years  old  and  the  groom  twenty- 
eight.  From  Chambersburg  they  set  out  on  horseback  for  Pittsburgh,  a 
journey  which  took  two  weeks  to  make,  and  in  this  frontier  town  the 
Fosters  lived  and  died.  Eliza  Foster  was  a wife  and  mother  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  according  to  records,  and  Morrison  Foster,  her  son,  wrote 
of  her:  “She  was  the  soul  of  purity,  truth  and  Christian  virtue.  Her  example 
shone  upon  her  family,  as  a continual  light  from  heaven.  No  unkind  wor 
ever  passed  between  members  of  the  family,  for  strife  was  repelled  on 
anger  was  washed  away  by  the  stream  of  love.”  In  1855  she  died,  wit  1 
a few  months  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  (Photo:  Courtesy  of  the  City  o 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
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(7)  MORRISON  FOSTER, 

brother  of  Stephen  C.  Foster,  who  seemed  to  be  the  one  in 
the  family  who  recognized  Stephen’s  talent  for  music  and 
who  steadily  encouraged  him  in  that  vocation.  He  out- 
lived Stephen  and  has  left  to  posterity  a very  valuable,  if 
short,  biography  of  the  composer,  together  with  the  volume 
containing  158  of  Stephen’s  songs  which  were  published 
in  1896.  Another  important  contribution  pertaining  to  the 
life  of  Stephen  Foster  is  Morrison  Foster’s  collection  of 
family  letters,  which  cover  a period  of  nearly  a century  and 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Evelyn  Foster  Morneweck, 
living  in  Detroit,  Mich.  These  letters,  the  short  biographical 
sketch  by  Morrison  Foster  and  Harold  Vincent  Milligan’s 
biography  of  the  composer  are  the  chief  source  of  light  on 
Stephen’s  life,  as  he  was  of  a very  retiring  nature  and 
placed  little  value  on  his  own  ability. 
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(8-9)  FACSIMILE  OF  TWO  PAGES  OF  THE  FOSTER  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Foster — the  first  Ann  Eliza,  listed  above,  was  not  of  this  family. 
James,  who  was  born  three  years  after  Stephen,  died  at  the  age  of  one.  Charlotte,  born  December  14,  1809,  died 
when  she  was  in  early  girlhood;  her  death  was  a great  loss  to  the  Fosters,  as  it  seems  she  was  a most  attractive 
and  talented  child  and  the  idol  of  the  family.  Because  of  the  death  of  James,  Stephen  Foster  remained  the  “baby 
of  the  family.”  (Photos:  Copyright  by  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(10)  THE  WHITE  COTTAGE, 
the  home  of  the  Foster  family,  located  on  a beautiful  part 
of  Bullitt’s  Hill,  a height  which  commanded  a view  for 
many  miles  up  and  down  the  Allegheny  River.  This  was 
on  the  tract  of  land  which  William  B.  Foster,  Sr.,  had 
bought  and  called  Lawrenceville  and  which  eventually  be- 
came annexed  to  Pittsburgh.  The  Foster  family  lived  in 
the  White  Cottage  until  1836,  when  they  moved  across  the 
river  to  Allegheny  City.  This  move  was  made  because 
Mr.  Foster  had  been  appointed  collector  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal.  “The  White  Cottage  being  the  only  private 
residence  outside  of  the  town  in  that  neighborhood,”  writes 
Morrison  Foster,  “where  open  house  was  kept,  its  generous 
board  was  free  to  all  comers.”  It  was  at  White  Cottage 
that  Stephen  was  born,  and  he  lived  there  for  many  years. 
The  original  of  this  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Eve- 
lyn Foster  Morneweck,  daughter  of  Morrison  Foster.  She 
says  that  the  painting  was  by  an  artist  friend  of  her  grand- 
father, William  Foster,  whose  name  she  does  not  remember; 
that  the  painting  was  made  about  1830,  as  her  father  often 
related  to  her  how  he,  when  a small  boy,  watched  the  artist 
at  work. 

(12)  PITTSBURGH’S  FIRST  THEATER  AND  (insert) 
THE  OLD  DRURY. 

Stephen  Foster  made  his  “debut”  at  nine  years  of  age.  He 
was  a junior  member  of  the  “Thespian  Society,”  an  organi- 
zation of  neighborhood  boys,  who  occasionally  gave  dra- 
matic performances.  It  is  understood  that  when  Stephen 
was  first  admitted  to  the  society  he  was  much  too  young 
to  take  active  part  in  the  performances,  so  he  would  sing 
the  popular  folk  songs  and  songs  of  the  day,  and  did  so  with 
so  much  charm  that  he  became  quite  famous.  He  finally 
became  so  popular  that  the  boys  decided  to  pay  him  a fee 
to  retain  his  services.  The  proceeds  of  these  performances 
were  used  to  buy  tickets  for  the  Thespians  to  attend  Satur- 
day night  performances  at  the  old  Pittsburgh  Theater,  where 
such  celebrities  as  Junius  Booth  and  Edwin  Forrest  were 
enjoyed. 


(11)  VIEW  IN  ALLE- 
GHENY CITY, 
which  is  now  a very  pros- 
perous part  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  This  is  Union  Avenue, 
as  seen  from  the  Park,  where 
the  Foster  family  moved  to 
from  White  Cottage,  which 
was  sold.  Union  Avenue 
and  Gay  Alley,  facing  the 
Common,  the  exact  spot 
where  the  Fosters  lived, 
was  then  a grass  grown,  un- 
cultivated stretch  of  land 
upon  which  cows  grazed. 
(Photo:  Courtesy  of  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 


(13)  SPURIOUS  HOME  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER. 


A search  of  files  reveals  the  fact  that  this  house  has  often  been 
represented  as  Stephen  Collins  Foster’s  home,  The  White  Cottage. 
This  house  stood  about  two  blocks  away  from  the  lovely  old 
home  and  it  seems  incredible  that  such  statements  should  be 
given  out  as  authentic,  especially  so  when  it  is  known  that  William 
Barclay  Foster,  Stephen’s  father,  was  a very  prosperous  man. 

(Photo:  Courtesy  of  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 


(i Copyright , 1930,  by  the  Musical  Courier  Company) 
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(15)  TIOGA  POINT  VALLEY 
was  the  subject  which  inspired  Stephen’s 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 
composition,  Tioga 


~SBL  -ST' 

(14)  ATHENS  ACADEMY, 

located  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  and 
established  in  1814  by  the  high  mind- 
ed New  Englanders  from  Connecticut 
who  founded  Athens.  It  served  the 
educational  needs  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  its  environs  for 
about  sixty  years.  Here  Stephen 
Foster  was  first  sent  to  school  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  elder  brother,  William,  who  was 
serving  his  apprenticeship  as  an  en- 
gineer, at  Towanda,  a nearby  town. 
Brother  William  felt  that  Athens 
Academy  was  a good  school  and  that 
moody  Stephen  would  further  benefit 
by  being  under  his  watchful  care. 
Stephen  attended  Athens  Academy 
spasmodically  from  1839  to  1841  and 
was  anything  but  happy  there.  From 
letters  which  were  written  by  some 
of  his  schoolmates  in  later  years  rela- 
tive to  him,  one  gathers  the  impres- 
sion that  Stephen  at  that  time  was 
a good  looking  boy  with  a firm  jaw 
and  a beautiful  head  of  hair,  always 
delicate  in  health  but  very  studious. 
He  was  most  generous  and  always 
fond  of  nature;  his  love  of  music  was 
clearly  apparent  in  those  days  and  he 
was  quite  the  master  of  the  flute.  The 
year  after  Stephen  Foster  left  Athens 
Aoademy  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
(Photo:  Courtesy  of  Spalding  Memo- 
rial Library,  Athens,  Pa. 


This  was  the  subject  which  inspired  Stephen’s  first  composition,  Tioga  Waltz,  written 
while  he  attended  Athens  Academy  and  performed  at  the  commencement  exercises  for  the 
year  1839.  It  was  not  published  during  the  composer’s  life  time,  but  is  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  published  works  by  Morrison  Foster.  It  is  said  that  the  piece  was  received 
with  delight.  The  Indians  called  this  point  Te-a-o-ga,  meaning  "Where  the  loving  waters 
meet,”  and  perhaps  Stephen  knew  this.  It  was  changed  to  the  name  of  "Athens”  in  1797. 
While  Foster’s  composition  is  nothing  extraordinary  it  does  show  credit  for  a boy  of  thirteen. 
According  to  Harold  Vincent  Milligan,  it  consists  of  eight  phrases,  each  eight  bars  in  length 
and  each  repeated  with  a second  ending.  It  is  written  in  the  key  of  C and  has  no  modulations; 
it  is  scored  for  the  unusual  combination  of  four  flutes,  and  Stephen  was  the  star  performer. 
(Photo:  Courtesy  State  Li- 
brary, Harrisburg,  Pa. 


(17)  MAIN  STREET  IN 
ATHENS,  PA.,  IN  1840. 

This  is  the  town  in  which 
Athens  Academy  was  lo- 
cated ; it  was  considered  a 
very  beautiful  spot.  It 
looked  south  from  Burying 
Ground  Hill  and  to  Ste- 
phen’s youthful  nature  it 
seemed  a “lonesome  place.” 
This  he  states  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, who,  as  was  stated 
previously,  was  living  in 
Towanda,  a town  nearby.  In 
this  letter  Stephen  also 
asked  his  brother  if  he 
might  not  go  to  Towanda 
to  live,  as  it  was  only  a 
short  distance  from  Athens, 
and  it  boasted  of  a town 
band  which  Stephen  finally 
joined  and  in  which  he 
played  the  clarinet. 
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(16)  FACSIMILE  HAND  BILL 
OF  ATHENS  ACADEMY, 
in  1840.  At  this  time  the  Academy 
was  enjoying  the  most  brilliant  and 
prosperous  years  of  its  existence  un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  G.  Mar- 
vin; it  seems  that  this  gentleman  had 
an  extraordinary  disciplinary  ability 
despite  his  lack  of  culture.  At  the 
time  that  Athens  Academy  was 
founded  the  site  on  which  it  was 
erected  was  known  as  Old  Tioga 
Point  and  it  was  not  until  seventeen 
years  after  the  first  donations  had 
been  made  towards  its  erection  that 
the  building  was  finally  completed; 
this  was  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The 
four  turned  pillars  which  are  seen  in 
picture  Number  14  w'ere  a source  of 
especial  architectural  pride.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  a fine  scientific  library 
covering  the  subjects  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Astron- 
omy. Music  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  taught,  but  Stephen 
Foster  did  not  sign  up  for  the  "extra 
charge”  subject  during  his  stay  there. 
The  Foster  family  did  little  to  en- 
courage the  gift  of  music  in  Stephen. 
(Photo:  Courtesy  of  Spalding  Memo- 
rial Library,  Athens,  Pa. 
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(18)  FACSIMILE  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER'S  FIRST  LETTER, 
written  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  from  Youngstown,  Ohio.  There  he  used 
To  go  to  visit  John  Strothers,  an  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  much  devoted  and  who 
dearly  loved  the  boy  and  his  somewhat  original  character.  1 erhaps  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Struthers  was  anything  but  the  cut  and  dried  type  of  man  lumself. 
He  had  dogs  and  rifles  and  took  “Stephy”  on  long  imaginative  flights  with  his  stories 
of  his  Indian  encounters  and  hunts  for  possums  and  ’coons.  Uncle  Struthers  always 
said  that  “S t ephy”U wou I d become  “something  famous.”  In  the  above  jetter  the  boy 
a'  c pYnression  to  some  strong  homesick  feelings;  Henry  and  Dunning,  whom  he 
mentions  were  his  brothers.  Already  he  mentions  “song,”  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
a “Commie”  one  he  wanted.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(19)  SUSAN  PENTLAND, 

daughter  of  Captain  Pentland,  whose  family  occupied  half  of  the  house  facing  the 
Common  on  Union  Avenue  in  Allegheny  City.  The  house  was  also  the  home  ot 
the  Fosters  after  they  moved  from  Lawrenceville.  Records  prove  that  Susan  was 
Stephen’s  first  sweetheart,  although  it  was  probably  not  a romance  of  great  propor- 
tions, since  Susan  was  only  eleven  and  Stephen  sixteen.  This  young  lady  remaine 
a friend  of  Stephen  Foster’s  during  practically  his  whole  life,  as  in  later  years  we 
find  that  he  took  his  first  trip  to  the  South,  in  1852,  on  his  brother  Dunning’s  steam 
boat,  The  James  Millinger,  and  that  Susan  Pentland  was  one  of  the  party  on  this 
trip;  she  was  then  married  to  Andrew  L.  Robinson.  This  pleasure  trip  extende 
to  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  surprising  that,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  the  conY 
poser  of  famous  Southern  melodies  should  have  made  only  one  trip  to  Dixie  Lan 
(Photo:  Courtesy  of  City  of  Pittsburgh.) 


( Copyright , 1930,  by  flic  Musical  Coil 
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Pictorial  13  iog,r  ap  k y of  Stepken  Collins  Foster 


(20)  FACSIMILE 
O F STEPHEN 
FOSTER’S  FIRST 
PUBLISHED 
SONG, 

Open  Thy  Lattice, 
Love  I written  at 
sixteen  years  of 
age  and  dedicated 
to  Susan  Pentland. 
It  was  not  publish- 
ed until  two  years 
after  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  then  by 
George  Willig  of 
Philadelphia.  I t 
is  said  that  the 
words  are  anony- 
mous and  taken 
from  a daily  pa- 
per, T he  New 
Mirror.  It  must 
b e remembered 
that  this  was  not 
Stephen’s  first  at- 
tempt at  composi- 
tion, it  followed 
the  famous  Tioga 
Waltz  and  Sadly  to 
My  Heart  Appeal- 
ing, and  showed  a 
distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  an  ex- 
ample, in  fact,  of 
the  spontaneous, 
melodic  How 
which  character- 
izes the  best  of 
Foster’s  works. 
The  original  man- 
uscript is  one  of 
the  treasures  dis- 
played at  the  Fos- 
ter Memorial 
Home  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 


(22-23)  WASHINGTON-JEFFERSON  COLLEGE 
as  it  looked  in  the  days  when  it  was  only  Jefferson  College.  Previous  to  that  title  it  had 
been  called  Dr.  McMillan's  Canonsburg  Academy  (1794),  which  had  been  preceded  since  1780 
by  Dr.  McMillan’s  Log  Cabin  Academy  (No  23).  This  was  one  of  the  first  schools  to  be  put 
up  after  the  emigration  of  the  families  from  Virginia  to  Pennsylvania  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  James  Foster  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  seat  of  learning;  in  fact  it  became 
the  first  post  of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Stephen  Foster  entered  Jefferson  College 
after  he  left  Athens  Academy,  and  though  he  began  his  studies  at  this  institution  with  high 
spirits  he  remained  only  a short  time,  as  he  was  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  regime. 
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(25)  ONE  OF  STEPHEN'S  LETTERS  TO  BROTHER  WILLIAM. 

As  is  seen  this  was  written  while  Stephen  was  stilly  in  Athens,  attending  the  academy.  He 
seems  to  have  been  vigorously  pursuing  his  academic  studies  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  was  studying  Philosophy,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  and  put  in  a bid  for  Bookkeeping. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  the  poetic  Stephen  at  bookkeeping,  but  it  is  also  recorded  that  at  one 
time  he  pleaded  to  become  a navy  man.  Even  Stephen  did  not  realize  that  he  was  meant  to 
be  a musician.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  waistcoat  he  asks  for  was  ever  delivered.  (Photo. 

Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(21)  WILLIAM  B. 

FOSTER,  JR., 

Stephen’s  “big  brother, 
the  one  to  whom  the 
family  looked  up  to  as 
being  a father  to  Stephen 
as  well  as  a brother.  It 
was  he  who  first  had 
Stephen  attend  Athens 
Academy,  and  who  paid 
many  of  the  young  boy  s 
bills  and,  in  fact,  Ste- 
phen’s debts  during  most 
of  his  life.  William  Fos- 
ter was  a very  able  and 
competent  man;  he  had 
left  home  in  1826,  the 
very  year  that  Stephen 
was  born  and  when  he 
was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Mr.  Milligan’s  Fos- 
ter biography  states  that 
William  s career  as  civil 
engineer  came  about 
through  the  coincidence 
of  a party  of  engineers 
stopping  at  the  Foster 
home  for  dinner  one 
night,  on  their  way  to 
locating  a route  for  the 
proposed  canal  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Kiskimi- 
netas.  As  they  were  in 
need  of  more  men  William’s  father  suggested  they  take  his  older  son  along. 
This  was  the  beginning  ol  a very  brilliant  career.  He  became  chief  engineer  ol 
Public  Works  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  first  vice-president. 
William  was  known  as  having  a big,  warm  heart,  but  it  was  not  until  quite  late 
in  the  life  of  Stephen  that  brother  William  understood  and  encouraged  the  boy’s 
talent  for  music.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 
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(24)  FACSIMILE  OF  STEPHEN’S  (PRESUMABLY)  FIRST  LETTER 
TO  HIS  BROTHER  WILLIAM. 

This  letter  was  written  with  reference  to  his  going  to  Athens  Academy. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  promises  he  makes  to  gain  his  point  and  remain 
in  Towanda,  rather  than  go  to  Athens  to  live,  namely:  “that  he  will  not 
be  seen  out  of  doors  during  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  and  one  to  four 
and  to  devote  those  hours  to  whatever  study  William  might  want  him  to 
follow.”  Further,  “I  will  also  promise  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  my 
music  until  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.”  This  would  bear  out  the 
statements  of  some  of  his  school-mates  that  the  talent  for  music  was  an 
ever  present  thing  in  Stephen,  and  that  while  he  was  at  school  he  would 
steal  away  from  studies  and  classes  to  work  out  some  tune  or  theme.  It 
is  also  known  that  later  in  life,  when  he  finally  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  music,  he  would  often  jump  up  during  the  night  from  a sound  sleep  and 
jot  down  some  phrases  which  had  come  to  him  while  he  slumbered  It  is  a 
pathetic  fact  that  this  great  talent  of  Stephen’s  was  not  better  fostered  and 
nurtured  in  early  life  before  his  weaknesses  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
completely  dominate  him.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co) 


(.Copyright,  1930,  by  the  Musical  Courier  Company) 
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P ictorial  B io^raphy  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster 


(26)  HENRY  KLEBER.  STEPHEN 
FOSTER’S  MUSIC  TEACHER. 

There  is  some  recorded  evidence  that  Stephen 
Foster  had  instruction  in  music  from  Henry 
Kleber,  a concert  artist,  piano  teacher  and 
music  dealer  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  he  who 
brought  the  first  upright  pianos  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1849,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Mary 
Woods,  in  whose  home  Stephen  Foster  whiled 
away  many  hours  and  received  both  sympathy 
and  encouragement  for  his  irrepressible  long- 
ing to  become  a musician.  (Photo:  Courtesy  of 
Cleveland  Public  Library.) 
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(27)  STEPHEN  FOSTER’S 
GUITAR, 

which  is  on  display  in  the  Foster 
Memorial  Home  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
There  is  a traditional  anecdote  that 
“Stephie,”  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
plucked  harmonious  sounds  from  his 
sister’s  guitar,  which  he  called  his 
“ittly  pizani.”  This  might  be  pos- 
sible, since  we  find  that  Charlotte 
had  tried  to  get  a piano  for  the  fam- 
ily at  the  time  when  Stephen  was  just 
one  year  old.  It  is  probable  that  this 
guitar  was  the  “deep-toned  instru- 
ment” often  mentioned  in  the  Foster 
letters.  (Photo:  Courtesy  City  of 

Pittsburgh.) 
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(29-30)  STEPHEN  FOS- 
TER’S FLAGEOLET 
AND  FLUTE, 

the  two  instruments  which  he 
first  learned  to  play.  not  y 
study  but  by  natural  talent.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  as  a 
boy  of  thirteen  he  wrote  Tioga 
Waltz,  which  was  scored  for 
four  flutes  and  that  he  took  ac- 
tive part  in  its  performance.  It 
is  said  that  as  a little  boy  of 
seven  he  took  up  a flageolet  in 
the  music  house  of  Smith  ix 
Mellor  and  in  a few  minutes 
picked  out  the  tune,  Hail  Co- 
lumbia, in  perfect  time  and 
rhythm,  never  before  having 
handled  a flute  or  flageolet.  The 
flute  was  Stephen’s  constant 
companion  in  his  studies  and 
walks,  and  his  playing  became 
so  well  known  that  he  was 
often  invited  to  entertainments 
with  the  direct  request  to 
“bring  his  flute.”  At  one  of 
these  biddings  he  became  quite 
furious  and  replied  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  “send  the 
flute.”  These  instruments  are 
now  on  display  in  the  Foster 
Memorial  Home. 


(31)  MARY  WOODS’  PIANO, 
the  first  upright  to  be  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  brought  there 
by  Henry  Kleber.  It  was  made  in 
Leipzig,  by  Friedrich  & Haupt,  and 
preceded  the  American  attempts  in 
this  type  of  manufacture.  The  story 
goes  that  the  Woods  family  purchased 
die  piano  and  that  while  it  was  still 
in  the  store  of  Kleber,  Stephen  tested 
the  instrument  and  decided  to  buy  it, 
only  to  have  his  heart  broken  when 
informed  diat  the  instrument  had 
been  sold.  It  was  on  this  piano  that 
Stephen  composed  many  of  his  early 
songs. 


(28)  STEPHEN  FOSTER’S  PIANO, 
which  is  prominently  displayed  in  the  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Just  which  piano  this  is,  is  not  known,  for  it  is  a matter  of  record  that 
Stephen  composed  many  of  his  earlier  songs  while  sitting  at  the  piano  of 
friends.  In  fact  that  might  have  been  the  greater  of  the  two  attractions 
at  the  time  he  was  calling  on  the  Pentland  family  of  which  Susie  was  a 
member.  Nevertheless,  letters,  now  in  the  possession  of  Evelyn  Foster 
Momeweck  of  Detroit,  written  by  Charlotte  Foster,  Stephen’s  sister,  to  Wil- 
liam Foster,  ask  him  to  procure  a piano  for  the  family,  while  other  letters 
thank  him  for  the  piano  which  she  was  to  find  at  home  on  her  return  from 
visiting  Federal  Hill,  “The  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  These  letters  are  dated 
1828,  and  the  following  year  she  died  in  Bardstown,  Ky.  It  is  to  wonder 
that  the  Foster  parents  did  not  realize  the  gift  the  boy  possessed  and  for 
many  years  referred  to  “his  strange  talent  for  musick”  and  his  “making 
sounds  on  the  deep  toned  instrument.”  The  above  piano  bears  the  manu- 
facturer’s name,  Dubois  & Stoddart,  167  Broadway,  New  York,  and  was 
donated  to  the  Carnegie  Museum  by  Henry  Butterfield.  Of  Stephen’s  com- 
posing Morrison  Foster  writes:  “He  would  sit  at  home  in  the  evening  at 
the  piano  and  improvise  by  the  hour  beautiful  strains  and  harmonies  which 
he  did  not  preserve,  but  let  them  float  away  like  fragrant  flowers  cast  upon 
the  flowing  waters.  . . . Sometimes  he  would  whirl  around  on  the  piano 
stool  and  converse  a few  minutes  with  me,  then  resume  his  improvisations 
and  his  singing.”  (Photo:  Courtesy  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh.) 
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(32)  FACSIMILE  OF  A PAGE  FROM  STEPHEN  FOSTER'S  NOTEBOOK. 
As  is  seen,  the  chief  subject  of  this  page  is  Amelia,  to  whom  Stephen  dedicated  one 
of  his  songs,  Over  the  Calm  Lake  Gliding.  There  is  no  record  that  anything  eve 
came  of  this  composition.  Amelia  was  one  of  the  neighbor  s children,  whose  tntn 
was  Mr.  Young,  pictured  below  by  the  ambitious  youth.  We  leave  to  the  reau 
interpretation  the  comic  section  of  the  page.  The  notebook  from  which  this  page 
taken  was  one  of  Foster’s  lifelong  companions.  (Photo:  From  H.  V.  Milligans  d g 
graphy,  Stephen  Collins  Foster.  Courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  publishers.) 
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(33)  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER. 

In  1846  Stephen  Foster  went  to  Cincinnati  to  work  for  his  brother  Dunning,  as  bookkeeper  of 
the  firm  of  Irwin  & Foster.  This  position  lie  held  only  two  years,  being,  of  course,  very 
unhappy  in  this  work.  The  Irwin  & Foster  firm  was  located  at  No.  4 Cassilly  s Row  (pre- 
sumably the  sixth  building  from  the  left)  later  known  as  “Old  Rat  Row.  I here  is  a p easing 
traditional  story  that  on  a dreary  afternon  in  March,  1847,  Stephen  Foster,  perched  on  a 1 
stool  in  the  office  of  Irwin  & Foster,  added  a column  of  figures,  closed  the  ledger  and  egan 
to  hum  a tune  and  write  these  words:  “No  use  talkin’  when  de  Nigga  wants  to  go  whar  e 
corn-tops  blossom  and  de  cane-brake  grow;  den  come  along  to  Cuba  and  well  dance  de  po  a- 
juba,  way  down  souf,  whar  de  corn  grow. 

Mr.  Irwin,  head  of  the  firm,  smiled  at  Dunning  Foster  and  said:  “Stephie  s writing  another 
song.”  Dunning  replied,  “I’m  afraid  my  little  brother  will  never  make  a business  man.  1 is 
is  the  song  which  was  submitted  by  Stephen  Foster  at  a prize  contest  for  minstrel  songs.  t 
did  not  w'in  the  prize.  As  a practical  bookkeeper,  Stephen  Foster  was  a success;  his  boo  s 
were  models  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  In  his  heart,  he  was  a glorious  failure.  Glonous,  to 
the  extent  that  it  caused  him  to  turn  to  the  one  thing  he  longed  to  do.  Uncle  Ned  and  Un 
Susanna  were  written  during  Foster’s  musical  bookkeeping  days  in  Cincinnati,  and  although 
the  latter  was  not  so  successful  in  those  days,  he  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  “Imagine  my 
delight  on  receiving  $100  for  Oh  Susanna." 


© 

(34)  MARIAN  FOSTER  WELSH, 

Stephen  Foster’s  only  child.  The  surmise  is  that 
Marian  was  born  in  1851  as  today  Marian  Foster 
Welsh  boasts  of  her  seventy-eight  years.  She  lives  at 
the  Foster  Memorial  Home  in  Pittsburgh.  Shortly 
after  the  child's  birth  Stephen  and  his  wife  went  to 
live  in  New  York  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  pub- 
lishers but  the  life  there  did  not  seem  to  please  him 
and  one  day  he  suggested  to  his  wife  that  they  return 
to  Pittsburgh.  According  to  Morrison  Foster,  from 
1855  to  1860  Stephen  lived  at  home,  which  no  doubt 
meant  Allegheny  City.  It  is  known  that  during  Foster  s 
stay  in  New  York  he  won  the  admiration  of  prominent 
musical  personalities,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
did  not  profit  by  his  advantages  and  his  musical  pro- 
ductivity grew  steadily  less. 


• \ 


(35)  JANE  DENNY  McDOWELL 
FOSTER, 

Stephen  Foster’s  wife.  During  the  first  year 
of  Stephen’s  career  as  a composer,  1850,  he 
married  Jane  McDowell  on  July  22.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  romance  between  these 
two  and  very  little  is  known  of  their  life 
together.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  the  mar- 
riage did  not  prove  a success  and  they  were 
separated  a short  time  before  Stephen’s 
death.  Jane  McDowell  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Andrew  N.  McDowell,  a leading  Pitts- 
burgh physician;  she  had  been  a source  of 
great  inspiration  to  the  young  composer,  as 
is  known  by  his  own  words,  and  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  his  best  songs  were  the  product 
of  their  first  years  of  marriage.  Before  her 
marriage  she  had  been  the  contralto  of  a 
Stephen  Foster  Quartet,  of  which  Susan 
Pentland,  his  sweetheart  of  youthful  days, 
was  the  soprano. 


(37)  A CIRCULAR  OF  EDWIN  P.  CHRISTY  AND 
HIS  MINSTRELS. 

Negro  minstrelsy  originated  about  1830  but  it  really  did 
not  reach  its  full  development  until  some  years  later.  It 
was,  in  those  days,  the  popular  form  of  entertainment,  and 
was  also  the  means  of  quickly  spreading  from  place,  to 
place  the  popularity  of  the  latest  song  hits.  The  origin 
of  minstrelsy  is  a very  human  one,  as  is  the  origin  of 
most  things,  and  that  of  minstrelsy  happens  to  be  found 
in  the  performance  of  an  old  actor  who  was  imitating  the 
singing  of  Jump  Jim  Crow  by  one  of  the  Kentucky  negroes. 

This  characterization  took  the  country  by  storm,  and  so  the 
birth  of  minstrelsy.  It  flourished  steadily  and  many  are 
the  names  of  famous  minstrels.  However,  Christy’s  troupe, 
which  was  formed  in  1842,  made  the  greatest  contribution 
to  this  form  of  art.  Prizes  were  often  offered  by  publishers 
to  induce  the  composing  of  minstrel  songs;  Foster’s  first 
direct  contribution  to  this  type  of  music  was  in  1847  when 
he  sent  in  as  a contribution  to  one  of  these  contests,  Down 
South  Where  the  Cane  Grows,  written  during  his  book- 
keeping days  in  Cincinnati.  The  song  was  not  accepted  as 
a prize  winner  but  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  those 
offering  the  prize  to  seek  to  copyright  it.  The  first  of 
Foster’s  minstrel  songs  to  be  published  was  Louisiana 
Belle,  which  appeared  in  1847,  and  the  copyright  was  taken 
out  by  W.  C.  Peters,  the  publishers;  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  composer.  It  should  be  known  that  a great  number 
of  Foster’s  songs  were  never  attributed  to  him  for  the 
very  fact  that  the  publishers  secured  the  copyright;  among 

these  was  the  popular  Uncle  Ned.  With  the  popularity  of  minstrelsy  Stephen  Foster  was  launched  on  a musical 
career  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Most  of  his  songs  were  sung  by  the  Christy  minstrels  for  whom,  after  a time, 
Foster  composed  almost  exclusively.  E.  P.  Christy  was  original  in  his  work  in  that  his  troupe  was  much  larger 
than  most  of  the  others  and  sat  in  a semi-circle  on  the  stage  with  an  interlocutor  and  end  men.  Their  ballads 
were  sung  by  a solo  voice  with  the  entire  company  joining  in  the  chorus.  Christy  did  much  to  popularize  the  songs 
of  Foster  but  to  Foster  goes  the  credit  of  making  an  important  contribution  to  the  reforming  of  negro  minstrelsy 
by  substituting  drollery,  humor  and  pathos  in  the  place  of  tricks,  antics,  buffoonery  and  vulgarity  of  many  of  the 
negro  songs.  (Photo:  From  Dailey  & Spaeth’s  Gentlemen  Be  Seated.  Courtesy  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  Inc.,  Pub.) 


(38)  FACSIMILE  LETTER  TO  E.  P.  CHRISTY, 
written  by  Stephen  Foster.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  the  business  transactions  between  Foster  and 
Christy  as  they  come  to  light  in  this  letter.  It  is  here 
seen  that  Foster  transacted  with  Christy  for  the  song, 
Oh  Boys  Carry  Me  Along,  to  be  sung  before  publication, 
and  also  that  it  was  to  be  used  by  the  Christy  singers 
exclusively.  One  stands  aghast  in  realizing  the  small 
sums  for  which  Foster  made  a bargain.  Also  of  note  is 
that  the  saying,  “Gentleman  of  the  old  school,”  was  in 
vogue  even  in  those  days.  This  letter  definitely  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  Foster  permitted  Christy  to  use  his 
songs  before  publication  for  monetary  compensation. 
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(39)  ANOTHER  STEPHEN  FOSTER  LETTER 
to  E.  P.  Christy,  in  which,  having  received  the  stipulated  sum,  he  sends 
the  proposed  manuscript  of  Oh  Boys  Carry  Me  Along,  asked  for  in  the  nre- 
vious  letter.  These  transactions  usually  amounted  to  about  $15.  Foster 
knew  how  his  songs  should  be  sung  and  the  admonition  he  offers  Christy  in 
this  letter  is  memorable  in  that  Christy  followed  his  suggestions  and  was 

successful. 


(41)  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  VERSION  OF  OLD  FOLKS 
AT  HOME  OR  SUWANEE  RIVER. 

This  beloved  and  universally  sung  melody  was  written  by  Foster  in  1851, 
the  first  year  of  his  married  life,  and  was  published  by  Firth  & Pond  of 
New  3 ork,  the  publishers  with  whom  Foster  had  many  years  of  very  happy 
relations.  From  it  they  realized  upwards  of  $15,000.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
Fosters  finest  inspirations  and  also  one  of  the  world's  most  loved  songs. 
The  first  draft  of  the  song,  in  Foster's  own  handwriting,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rose,  who  is  the  custodian  of 
the  Foster  Memorial  Home  in  Pittsburgh.  The  first  version  was  entitled 
“Way  Down  Upon  de  Old  Plantation”  and  uses  the  name  of  the  Pedee 
River  instead  of  Suwanee.  No  doubt  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  suitability  of 
the  name  is  indicated  by  the  double  line  under  the  word  Pedee.  Morrison 
Foster  tells  the  story  of  how  the  name  Suwanee  was  finally  bestowed:  One 
day  Stephen  walked  into  his  (Morrison  s)  office  and  asked  him  to  suggest 
the  name  of  a southern  river  of  two  syllables.  Morrison  suggested  “Yazoo,” 
but  that  did  not  particularly  appeal  to  the  poet's  idea  of  harmony.  So 
he  took  down  an  atlas  and  after  briefly  looking  over  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  the  name  Suwanee  was  decided  on ; "That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  Stephen 
cried  on  hearing  the  name,  and  thus  a little  insignificant  stream,  which 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  became  immortalized.  Again  it  must  be 
stressed  at  this  time  that  excepting  a few  trips  to  Kentucky,  Foster  had 
never  been  in  the  South;  his  feeling  for  the  plaintive  spirit  of  the  negro 
song  was  simply  an  innate  talent.  Perhaps  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
surface  when,  as  a little  boy,  he  would  attend  the  colored  shouting  camp 
meetings  with  a mulatto  maid  of  the  Foster  family,  to  whom  Stephen  was 
much  devoted.  (Photo;  From  H.  V.  Milligan's  biography:  S.  C.  Foster. 

Courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer  & Co.,  Pub.) 


(40)  THE  IMMORTAL  SUWANEE  RIVER 
as  seen  front  the  Southern  Railroad  near  Fargo,  Ga.,  the  source  of  the  stream.  Just  how  far 
the  unsightly  railroad  stretches  along  the  stream  is  not  now  known,  for  there  are  spots  which 
are  not  so  marred.  It  seems  too  bad  that  the  images  which  imagination  has  created  should 
be  jarred  by  stark  reality.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co  ) 
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(42)  MONUMENT  TO  STEPHEN  FOSTER 
erected  October  27,  1928,  at  Fargo,  Ga.,  the  source  of  the  famous 
stream,  Suwanee  River.  The  spot  is  designated  on  the  outline  map. 
In  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  the  same  date  the  following  is  recorded: 
‘‘Before  a perfect  southern  sun  and  a gathering  of  several  hundred 
guests,  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  Georgia  today 
paid  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Foster,  composer 
of  Suwanee  River,  on  the  hanks  of  the  stream  he  had  made  famous 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  center  of  this  little  south  Georgia  town, 
a granite  shaft  was  unveiled  to  commemorate  the  composer  and  the 
song,  where  the  placid  river  flows  under  the  highway  and  railway 
bridges  on  its  way  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf.  . . . The  great  debt  which 
Georgians  of  all  future  generations  owe  to  Foster  wras  emphasized 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Powell,  president  of  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
YVomen,  in  his  statement:  ‘It  was  not  the  Suwanee  River  which 
made  Stephen  Foster  famous,  hut  it  was  his  magic  genius  which 
carried  the  name  of  our  beloved  stream  over  the  earth.’  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  composer  as  one  of  the  great  henefactors  of  mankind, 
whose  music  has  the  intimate  touch  of  humanity  in  its  most  human 
moments.”  Charles  J.  Haden,  donor  of  the  monument,  is  standing 
at  the  left  in  the  picture.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 

(43)  AN  OUTLINE  MAP 

showing  the  source  of  the  Suwanee  River  at  Fargo,  Ga.,  also  Suwanee 
County,  Suwanee  Village  and  Suwanee  Bay.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims 
Visual  Music  Co.) 
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PART  II. — CONCLUDED  FROM  LAST  WEEK’S  ISSUE 


(47)  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  FIRST  SKETCHES  OF  MASSA’S  IN  DE  COLD  COLD  GROUND. 

When  once  Stephen  Foster  devoted  his  life  to  song  writing  the  talent  developed  into  a rare  one.  This  song  was  written  in  1852  and  was  one  of  the  three  which  were  written  in  that 
year.  It  also  proved  to  be  one  of  the  big  and  lasting  hits,  and  its  publishers.  Firth,  Pond  & Co.,  of  New  York,  realized  much  on  it.  It  is  a typical  negro  minstrel  song  and  was  of 
course,  sung  by  the  Christy  Minstrels.  This  song  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  such  other  favorites  as  Uncle  Ned,  Nelly  Was  a Lady,  Open  Thy  Lattice,  Love;  Suwanee  River 
O Susanna,  Laura  Lee,  Wilt  Thou  Be  Gone  Love,  I Would  Not  Die  in  Summer  Time  and  many  others.  It  is  reproduced  here  to  show  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that 
most  of  Foster’s  lyrics  were  as  original  with  him  as  were  his  melodies.  (Photo:  H.  V.  Milligan’s  biography:  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  Courtesy  G.  Schirmer,  Pub.) 


(44)  FACSIMILE  TITLE  PAGE  OF  FIRST  EDITION  OF  OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME. 
The  song  was  published  in  1851  by  Firth  & Pond  and  classified  “Ethiopian  Melodies  as  sung 
and  composed  by  E.  P.  Christy.”  In  the  case  of  this  song  Stephen  Foster  sold  to  Christy  the 
right  to  sing  it  before  publication  and  also  the  privilege  of  publishing  Christy  s name  as  the 
author  and  composer.  For  this  he  received  some  ridiculous  sum  like  $15.  At  any  rate  Christy 
did  not  hold  this  honor  long  as  it  was  a short  time  after  that  Foster  wrote  Christy  reclaiming 
his  song,  and  Foster’s  name  appears  on  the  song  thereafter.  I he  composer  had  begun  to  realize 
the  value  of  his  Ethiopian  songs,  as  is  intimated  in  the  letter  to  Christy  dated  May  25,  1852: 
“As  I once  intimated  to  you,  I had  the  intention  of  omitting  my  name  on  my  Ethiopian  songs, 
owing  to  the  prejudice  against  them  by  some,  which  might  injure  my  reputation  as  a writer  of 
another  style  of  music,  but  I find  that  by  my  efforts  1 have  done  a great  deal  to  build  up  a 
taste  for  the  Ethiopian  songs  among  refined  people  by  making  the  words  suitable  to  their 
taste,  instead  of  the  trashy  and  really  offensive  words  which  belong  to  some  of  that  order. 
Therefore  I have  concluded  to  reinstate  my  name  on  my  songs  and  to  pursue  the  Ethiopian 
business  without  fear  or  shame  and  lend  ail  my  energies  to  making  the  business  live,  at  the 
same  time  that  I will  wish  to  establish  my  name  as  the  best  Ethiopian  song-writer.  But  I am 
not  encouraged  in  undertaking  this  so  long  as  “The  Old  Polks  At  Home  stares  me  in  the 
face  with  another’s  name  on  it.  As  it  was  at  my  own  solicitation  that  you  allowed  your  name 
to  be  placed  on,  the  song,  1 hope  that  the  above  reasons  will  be  sufficient  explanation  for  my 
desire  to  place  my  own  name  on  it  as  author  and  composer,  while  at  the  same  time  I wish  to 
leave  the  name  of  your  band  on  the  title  page.  This  is  a little  matter  of  pride  in  myself 
which  it  will  certainly  be  to  your  interest  to  encourage.  On  the  receipt  of  your  free  consent 
to  this  proposition,  I will,  if  you  wish,  willingly  refund  you  the  money  which  you  paid  me  on 
that  song,  though  it  may  have  been  sent  me  for  other  considerations  than  the  one  in  question, 
and  I promise  in  addition  to  write  you  an  opening  chorus  in  my  best  style,  free  of  charge,  and 
in  any  other  way  in  my  power  to  advance  your  interest  hereafter.  I find  1 cannot  write  at  all 
unless  I write  for  public  approbation  and  get  credit  for  what  1 write.  As  we  may  probably 
have  a good  deal  of  business  with  each  other  in  our  lives,  it  is  best  to  proceed  on  a sure  basis 
of  confidence 
and  good  under- 
standing, there- 
fore I hope  you 
will  appreciate 
an  author’s  feel- 
ings in  the  case 
and  deal  with  me 
with  your  usual 
fajrness.  Please 
answer  immedi- 
ately. Very  re- 
spectfully yours, 

Stephen  C.  Fos- 
t e r.”  (Photo: 

Courtesy  Library 
of  Congress, 

Washington.)  T IN  MEMORY  OF 

STEPHEN  .C,  FOSTER 

BOHN  IK  l>ft'TSllURGH,PA.  JUFY  4™  102,6 
WHO.\ON A VISIT  TO  KENTUCKY  IN  1851’ 
WROTE  IN  THIS  HOUSE  THE  IMMORTAL  SOKC 
MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 
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(46)  BRONZE 
TABLET  OF 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER, 
which  was  pre- 
sented to  The  Old 
Kentucky  Home 
Commission  i n 
1922  by  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh. 
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(48)  “THE  OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME,” 

Stephen  Foster’s  Father  and  Mother.  Stephen  Foster 
cherished  an  uncommon  and  most  admirable  devotion  for 
his  Mother  and  Father  and  their  passing  (January  and 
July  of  1855)  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  melan- 
choly upon  his  mind,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
Whether  the  composer  had  them  in  mind  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  memorable  song  is  not  known.  One  would 
like  to  think  so,  so  sincere  is  its  sentiment. 
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(45)  JUDGE  JOHN  ROWAN, 
founder  of  Federal  Hill,  in  1795,  situated 
about  one  mile  east  of  Bardstown,  Kv.  The 
place  has  come  down  in  history  as  "The  Old 
Kentucky  Home.’’  John  Rowan,  a relative 
of  Stephen  Foster,  went,  as  a child,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky;  his  father  had 
been  a Revolutionary  soldier.  He  had  in- 
herited from  his  father  his  fearless  and  noble 
nature;  he  grew  up  to  be  a successful  lawyer 
and  was  Kentucky’s  first  United  States  Sena- 
tor. He  died  in  1843  after  having  lived  a 
memorable  life,  one  filled  with  many  histori- 
cal events  and  having  been  an  example  of 
moral  strength  to  bis  descendants. 
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(50)  COLONEL  BENJAMIN  LA 
BREE, 

at  the  doorway  of  The  Old  Kentucky 
Home.  Colonel  La  Bree  is  serving 
as  mentor  at  the  old  home.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
his  distinction  as  author  and  editor, 
fittingly  qualify  him  for  the  service 
in  which  he  finds  so  much  joy.  This 
seems  to  be  a later  view  of  the  old 
homestead  than  the  previous  one,  as 
the  place  appears  well  kept  and 
shows  every  sign  of  life.  Colonel  La 
Bree  has  written  of  the  Civil  War 
period  in  his  Battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
Confederate  Soldiers  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Camp  Fires  of  the  Confederacy. 
(Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music 
(Co.) 

(51)  THE  OLD  KENTUCKY 
HOME  DESK. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Stephen  Foster 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home  upon  this  greatly  treas- 
ured desk  and  left  the  copy  at  Fed- 
eral Hill  as  a souvenir.  It,  along 
with  other  interesting  relics,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago. 
The  desk  is  of  the  Empire  type,  with 
rope  legs  and  was  made  from  the 
unusual  combination  of  solid  cherry 
and  mahogany.  (Photo:  Copyright 

Caufield  & Shook,  Inc.) 


(52)  THE  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME  PARLOR. 

Kentucky’s  theme  song  was  first  sung  in  this  room  in  1853,  with  the  composer, 
Stephen  Foster,  at  the  piano.  The  handsome  and  authoritative  oil  painting  of  Stephen 
Foster,  which  adorns  the  wall  of  this  historic  room,  was  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion of  The  Old  Kentucky  Home  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  home,  July  4, 
this  biography  is  a copy  of  this  painting.) 


1923. 

(Photo 


(The  opening  picture  of  Foster 
Copyright  Caufield  & Shook,  Inc.) 


(55)  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

As  the  road  reaches  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  Bardstown,  Ky„  disappears  in  the 
background,  visitors  to  the  famous  landmark  come  into  view  of  an  estate  located  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  and  seemingly  perched  on  a table  of  land.  On  enter- 
ing the  gate  one  realizes  that  he  is  on  sacred  ground.  In  a booklet  published  o> 
The  Old  Kentucky  Home  Commission  one  reads:  “The  large  dark,  grey,  formal  yet 
hospitable  old  mansion  that  crowns  the  eminence  and  seems  to  brood  over  the i old 
turnpike,  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  that  estate.  In  winter  the  pile  is  gloomy  looking, 
amid  the  naked  trees.  In  summer  it  is  transformed  into  a cool  retreat  upon  a gentle 
green  swell,  embowered  in  green  foliage."  From  appearances  it  would  seem  as  it 
the  darkies  clustered  about  the  gate  were  singing  a merry  tune;  perhaps  it  was  some 
of  Foster’s  songs  which  sing  of  Old  Black  Joe  and  Uncle  Ned.  (Photo:  Copyright  ny 

Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(49)  “THE  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME,” 

which  Stephen  Foster  sang  into  immortality  when  he  wrote  the  tune  in  1853.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  the  legend  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  is  not  verified,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
old  Rowan  homestead  is  looked  upon  as  the  inspiration  of  the  song.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Foster  family  visited  Federal  Hill,  since  it  was  from  there  that  Stephen's  sister,  Charlotte 
wrote  to  her  brother  William  in  reference  to  getting  her  a piano.  This  was  when  Stephen 
was  one  year  old.  Up  to  the  time  when  Madge  Rowan  sold  the  old  home  to  the  trustees  of  a 
popular  subscription,  and  then  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  property  be  maintained  as  a 
state  shrine,  The  Kentucky  Home  had  been  occupied  only  by  members  of  the  Rowan  family. 
In  this  transaction  all  the  family  relics  were  turned  over  and  are  collected  in  the  shrine;  since 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  the  process  of  restoration  of  the  property  has  been  going 
on.  At  the  time  that  Foster  wrote  the  song  Judge  Rowan,  Sr.,  was  dead  and  young  John 
Rowan  had  just  returned  from  Europe  to  establish  himself  in  the  estate  inherited  from  his 
father.  The  house  itself  faces  north  and  is  two  stories  and  an  attic  high,  the  third  story 
having  been  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  the  elder  Rowan  had  built  a 
spring  house  over  the  stream  which  surrounds  the  property,  and  in  the  stone  basement  of  this 
structure  the  dairy  products  were  kept.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  little  wooden  structure  Judge 
Rowan  had  made  a law  office  where  he  and  many  of  the  famous  lawyers  of  the  day  gathered 
for  discussion.  In  the  distance  were  to  be  seen  the  slave  cabins,  stables,  workshops,  sheds,  the 
house  of  the  overseer  and  all  the  necessary  accoutrements  for  the  carrying  on  of  a big  plan- 
tation. When  Foster  went  to  Federal  Hill  he  was  at  the  prime  of  his  song  writing  career  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  he  was  then  already  employing  the  language  of  the  white  man  rather 
than  that  of  the  negro.  (Photo:  Copyright  Caufield  & Shook,  Inc.) 
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(59)  PORTRAIT  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER, 
by  William  Clough,  which  was  presented  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Just  at  what  period  of  Foster’s 
life  this  picture  was  made,  or  whether  the  artist  made  it  from  memory,  is  not  known: 
the  fact  remains  that  it  depicts  Foster  at  a much  later  time  than  the  painting  at  the 
beginning  of  this  biography.  The  poet  and  dreamer  is  readily  to  be  seen  from  the 
sensitive  expression  of  the  face  and  the  rather  languid  eyes,  which  at  the  same  time 
hold  a frank  and  open  look.  Evidently  this  pose,  leaning  on  the  old  fashioned  piano, 
was  Foster’s  favorite  one.  (Photo:  Courtesy  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 


(54)  BEDROOM  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER, 
when  a guest  in  The  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Other  notables  who  slept  in  this  bed, 
when  guests  of  the  Rowans,  were:  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Aaron  Burr  and  the 
following  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  William  Henrv  Harrison,  Zachary  lav  or, 
Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  James  Monroe,  John  Buchanan,  whose  brother 
married  Stephen  Foster's  sister.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  1 resident 
of  the  Confederacy.  All  the  rooms  are  loftily  ceilinged  and  of  noble  proportions, 
with  high  French  windows  protected  by  Venetian  blinds. 


(58)  THE  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME  PIANO. 

On  which  the  first  strains  of  the  famous  song  were  played.  Someone  who  lived 
not  far  from  the  house  tells  the  story  that  the  song  was  composed  on  a night  when 
there  was  a gay  ball  at  the  old  home;  that  in  the  midst  of  the  dancing  the  strains 
of  the  new  melody  came  to  him,  as  it  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  vvas 
a guest,  and  as  it  was  accompanied  by  the  composer.  This  relic  of  the  piano  house 
of  S.  M.  Ambler  was  among  the  first  pianos  of  this  type  made;  it  has  mother  of 
pearl  keys  and  no  doubt  the  inlay  work  is  of  the  same  material.  (Photo:  Copyright 

Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(55)  THE  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME  DINING  ROOM. 

In  1825  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  French  nobleman,  was  the  guest  of  Judge  Rowan 
at  Federal  Hill,  and  shortly  afterwards  presented  him  with  this  handsome  set  of 
chairs,  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Phyfe.  This  room  connects  with  a kitchen  large 
enough  for  hotel  purposes.  (Photo:  Copyright  Caufield  & Shook,  Inc.) 


(56)  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME  RECEPTION  HALL. 

Judge  Rowan  e\idenced  his  patriotism  in  various  ways.  Note  the  keystone  in  the 
center  of  the  arch,  representing  Pennsylvania,  the  state  of  his  birth.  (Old  wood- 
cuts  show  the  thirteen  states  represented  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  with  Pennsylvania 
occupying  the  position  of  the  keystone.)  If  you  are  not  superstitious,  count  the 
thirteen  steps  on  the  flight  of  stairs,  symbolic  of  the  thirteen  states  and  patterned 
after  Independence  Hall.  Off  this  hall  open  the  drawing  and  reception  rooms. 

• (Photo:  Copyright  Caufield  & Shook,  Inc.) 


(57)  JOHN  ROWAN,  JR., 
who  inherited  Federal  Hill,  the  estate  of  his  father,  and 
who  was  presiding  as  its  master  at  the  time  Stephen 
Foster  was  invited  to  the  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Rowan 
had  just  returned  from  Europe,  which  trip  he  made  as 
the  result  of  his  appointment  as  minister  in  charge  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  so  to  Italy  he  went  to 
spend  two  years  in  the  midst  of  art.  On  his  ret  rn  he 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Rebecca  Carnes  of  Baltimore, 
brought  added  charm  and  prestige  to  the  house  on  Ped- 
eral  Hill  and  it  became  the  center  of  social  and  intellec- 
tual activities.  In  this  atmosphere  of  culture  Foster 
wrote  his  memorable  song. 
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(60)  FACSIMILE  AUTOGRAPHED  STATEMENTS, 
ol  Stephen  Foster’s  received  royalties  and  the  computed  future  value  of 
many  of  his  compositions.  The  original  is  the  property  of  the  Congressiona 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  donated  by  Mr.  Warren  I ond  of 
Firth,  Pond  & Co.,  who  published  the  most  and  the  best  of  Foster  s songs, 
and  to  whom  he  remained  loyal  until  the  end,  although  he  received  many 
flattering  offers  from  other  publishers.  According  to  Foster's  own  state- 
ments the  first  column  is  the  actual  money  received,  the  second  fi®'")!  “1S 
estimate  of  what  was  yet  due  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Old  Folks, 
Kentucky  Home  and  Dog  Tray  were  the  most  lucrative,  the  last  having 
now  become  practically  unknown.  In  Foster’s  lower  notation  lie  makes 
mention  that  he  has  included  an  amount  of  $15  each  on  Old  F'olks  and 
Farewell  Lilly  and  $10  on  Dog  Tray,  Massa’s  in,  Oh  Boys  and  Ellen  Bayne. 
This  no  doubt  means  payments  received  for  the  songs’  exclusive  perform- 
ing rights  to  E.  P.  Christy  and  such  transactions  as  their  use  by  Christy 
before  publication.  (Photo:  Courtesy  of  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C.) 
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(61,  62,  63)  15  BOWERY, 

known  in  the  days  of  Stephen  Foster  as 
The  Bowery  Hotel,  and  now  the  Home 
Hotel.  Here  Foster  spent  the  last  days  of 
his  life.  The  composer  came  to  New  York 
with  his  wife  and  little  daughter  in  1860,  but 
shortly  after  that  they  left  him;  his  funds 
were  daily  getting  lower  and  the  Bowery 
Hotel  became  his  home,  where  he  paid  the 
munificent  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  a day.  In 
the  hall  of  this  cheap  lodging  house  Stephen 
Foster  was  found  by  his  friend,  George 
Cooper,  lying  in  a pool  of  blood  coming 
from  a wound  in  his  throat  caused  by  a fall. 
This  accident  resulted  in  Foster’s  death  and 
really  happened  from  lack  of  food  and 
fever,  and  not  from  drunkenness  as  has  so 
often  been  said.  An  idea  of  the  sordidness 
of  the  conditions  existing  in  those  environs 
may  be  gathered  from  the  other  two  snaps 
of  the  window  menu  and  the  barber  shop. 
(Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co.) 


(64)  THE  OLD  BOW- 
ERY THEATER  IN 
1860, 

which  was  just  at 
the  time  that  Stephen 
Foster  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  to 
remain  for  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life.  The 
theater  was  located  ex- 
actly across  from  the 
old  Bowery  Hotel, 
where  Foster  was 
rooming,  and  no  doubt, 
he  often  wandered  in- 
to it.  At  this  period 
of  Foster’s  life  he  was 
already  beginning  to 
drift,  and  the  talent 
which  had  been  so 
effulgent  was  begin- 
ning to  dim,  that  is  to 
say  the  quality  of  his 
compositions  was  de- 
teriorating. Only  three 
negro  songs  are  includ- 
ed in  the  eleven  which 
were  written  in  the 
year  1860 : G 1 e n d y 
Burke,  Don’t  Bet  Your 
Money  on  the  Shang- 


ha  i. 

and 

Old  Black 

Joe, 

which 

is  the 

only 

one  of  the 

se  latei 

r ne- 

gro 

songs 

that 

has 

stood 

the 

wear 

and 

tear 

of 

time. 

Of 

the  i 

other 

songs 

put 

out 

the 

same 

year 

there 

is  little  to  say  or 

reme 

mber. 

(Copyright,  1930.  by  the  Musical  Courier  Company ) 
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(65)  LOWER  BROADWAY  AS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF 
STEPHEN  FOSTER. 

New  York  as  seen  from  t lie  steeple  of  St.  Paul  s Church, 
looking  East,  South  and  West.  From  a drawing  by  J.  W. 
Hill.  The  churches  shown,  beginning  at  the  left,  are:  St. 
George’s,  The  North  Dutch,  The  Middle  Dutch  and  Trinity. 
Brady’s  celebrated  Daguerrian  Miniature  Gallery  is  seen 
in  the  center  foreground,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fulton 
St.  and  Broadway.  You  have  not  overlooked  Barnum  s 
American  Museum,  opposite  St.  Paul’s  Church,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann  St.  Minstrelsy  was 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  entertainment  offered  to 
the  public  by  the  dean  of  showmen  and  America’s  first  con- 
cert manager,  P.  T.  Barnum.  His  museum  was  in  its  hey- 
day from  1842  until  July  13,  1865,  when  it  burned — eighteen 
months  to  the  day  after  the  death  of  Foster.  Thousands 
first  heard  Foster’s  melodies  during  their  visits  to  the  Mu- 
seum. Music  was  flourishing  in  New  York  at  this  time. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  musical  organizations  thriving, 
among  the  most  important  being  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, recently  come  into  being.  (Photo:  Courtesy  of  New 
York  Public  Library.) 


(67)  FACSIMILE  OF 
GEORGE  COOPER’S 
LETTER, 

to  Morrison  Foster,  in- 
forming him  of  Stephen 
Foster’s  illness  that  re- 
sulted in  his  death.  Sev- 
eral days  before  the  acci- 
dent booster  was  taken  ill 
with  fever  and  the  ague, 
which  had  reduced  him 
to  a very  weakened  con- 
dition. Mr.  Cooper  re- 
lates the  story  of  finding 
Foster  in  the  hall-way  of 
the  rooming  house  on 
the  Bowery  soon  after 
he  had  been  notified  of 
the  mishap.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  taken 
from  Harold  Vincent 
Milligan’s  biography  of 
Foster  and  is  a graphic 
description  of  the  con- 
ditions as  Cooper  actu- 
ally saw  them:  “Steve 
never  wore  any  night- 
clothes and  he  lay  there 
on  the  floor  naked  and 
suffering  horribly.  He 
had  wonderful  big  brown 
eyes  and  they  looked  up 
at  me  with  an  appeal  I 
can  never  forget.  He 
whispered,  ‘I’m  done  for,’ 
and  begged  for  a drink. 

. . . We  put  his  clothes 
on  him  and  took  him  to 
the  hospital.  In  addition 
to  the  cut  on  his  throat 
and  bruise  on  his  head 
he  was  suffering  from  a 
bad  burn  on  his  thigh, 
caused  by  the  overturn- 
ing of  a spirit  lamp  used 
to  boil  water.  This  had 
happened  several  days 
before  and  he  had  said 
nothing  about  it.  All  the 
time  we  were  caring  for 
him  he  seemed  terribly 
weak  and  his  eyelids 
kept  fluttering.”  (Photo: 
Copyright  Sims  Visual 
Music  Co.) 


(66)  STEPHEN  FOSTER  AND  GEORGE  COOPER. 

The  last  years  in  New  York,  1860-64,  of  which  so  little  is  known  and  so 
much  has  been  written,  brings  us  to  the  sorrowful  close  of  the  life  of 
America's  song-writer,  Stephen  Foster.  The  period  was  fraught  with 
enmity,  as  the  Civil  War  was  raging  at  its  fiercest.  Foster’s  “big  brother” 
William  had  passed  away  and  the  “‘Old  Folks’’  were  no  longer  “At  Home.” 
The  family  ties,  if  not  broken,  were  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  But 
Stephen  Foster  was  never  without  a friend,  and  George  Cooper  did  not  fail 
him.  The  Foster-Cooper  episode  is  known  to  have  covered  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  months  of  Stephen  Foster’s  life.  This  photograph,  presumably 
the  last  of  the  composer,  was  taken  in  1864  and  belies  the  often  repeated 
statement  that  Foster  was  in  the  last  stages  of  alcoholism.  We  have  Cooper’s 
own  statement  that  while  Foster  was  addicted  to  drink,  he  WAS  NOT  a 
drunkard  and  was  never  intoxicated  during  their  months  of  song-writing. 
Cooper  wrote  the  words  to  fifteen  or  more  of  Foster’s  songs,  none  of 
which  have  survived.  Coopers  one  song  which  has  lived  is  “Sweet  Gene- 
vieve,” the  music  having  been  written  by  Henry  Tucker.  George  Cooper 
relates  having  met  Foster  in  the  rear  room  of  a dilapidated  grocery  store 
located  on  the  corner  of  Hester  and  Christie  Streets;  according  to  his  de- 
scription, Foster  looked  like  a man  utterly  ragged  and  poor  and  one  who 
seemed  to  have  no  incentive  toward  betterment.  The  bond  which  held 
these  two  souls  together  was  a poetic  one  and  their  tramping  days  were 
about  the  only  solace  that  Foster  had  during  the  last  days  of  his  life.  The 
difference  in  the  two  men  lay  in  that  these  days  were  merely  a part  of 
Cooper’s  youth,  while  they  were  the  end  of  Foster’s  life.  The  songs  they 
composed  during  their  association  were  sold  as  they  were  written,  often 
to  a theater  manager.  It  seems  that  Foster’s  publishing  house,  Firth  & 
Pond,  had  severed  relations  with  him  just  about  the  time  that  Foster  went 
to  New  York;  the  exact  reasons  for  this  are  not  known,  but  it  is  easy  to 
surmise,  that  it  was  due  to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  composer’s 
music.  This  ambrotype  of  Foster  and  Cooper  also  seems  to  belie  the 
impression  of  poverty  generally  associated  with  Foster’s  last  years,  but  he 
may  have  “dressed  up”  for  the  occasion. 
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(68)  FACSIMILE  OF  TELEGRAM  SENT  RY  GEORGE  COOPER, 
to  Stephen’s  brother,  Morrison  Foster,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Stephen  Foster  January 
13,  1864,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Morrison  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  family’ who  had 
any  interest  in  Foster  in  his  last  days.  On  receiving  Cooper’s  telegram  that  Stephen  was 
dead,  he  and  Stephen  Fosters  wife  came  to  New  York  to  claim  the  body.  George  Cooper 
states  that  when  Stephen’s  wife  came  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay  she  fell  on  her 
knees  before  it  and  remained  so  for  a long  time.  (Photo:  Copyright  Sims  Visual  Music  Co  ) 
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(69)  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL, 

as  it  looked  about  the  time  when  Stephen  Foster  was  taken  there  by  George  Cooper 
following  the  accident  which  caused  his  death,  January  13,  1864.  The  section  marked 
X was  at  that  time  the  charity  ward  No.  11,  in  which  Foster  expired  from  loss  of 
blood.  Mr.  Cooper  states  that  when  he  went  back  to  the  hospital  to  see  him. 
Foster  claimed  nothing  had  been  done  for  him  and  that  he  could  not  eat  the 
food  brought  him.  When  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  him  the 
second  day,  he  was  told,  “Your  friend  is  dead”;  his  body  had  been  taken  to  the 
morgue,  where  it  was  identified  by  Mr.  Cooper.  Foster  had  been  entered  in  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  register  under  the  classification  of  “laborer.” 


(70)  TRINITY  CHURCH,  PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
in  which  Stephen  Foster’s  funeral  was  conducted,  January  21,  1864.  The  insert 
left,  shows  Pittsburgh’s  first  Trinity,  “Old  Roi  nd  Church”  (1805-1825).  The 
upper  right,  shows  the  present  Trinit\  Church,  which  has  served  since  1872 
body  of  Stephen  Foster  was  brought  from  Ne\\  York  to  Pittsburgh  by  the 
sylvania  Railroad,  and  both  it  and  the  Adams  Express  Compan\  refused  ai 
of  remuneration  for  their  services.  (Photo:  Copvright  Sims  Visual  Music 


FOSTER  MEMORIAL  HOME,  MUSEUM  ROOM 

n interesting  relics  of  the  composer.  \ isitors  are  v 
, who  relates,  in  a most  charming  manner,  many  st< 
en  Foster.  In  the  case  may  be  discerned  his  guitar  a 
(Photo:  Courtesy  of  Citv  of  Pittsburgh.) 


(75)  FACSIMILE  FUNERAL  OBSE- 
QUIES OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER, 
which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette, 
January  22,  1864.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  announcement  remarks  that  many 
friends  were  at  the  funeral;  one  wonders 
where  they  were  in  all  the  years  when  Pos- 
ter lived  in  want.  Also  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  fact  that  his  old  friend  and  teacher, 
PI.  Kleber,  who  had  charge  of  the  music, 
sang  the  191st  hymn,  and  that  at  the  grave 
Foster’s  own  compositions,  Come  Where  My 
Love  Lies  Dreaming  and  Old  Folks  at 
Home,  were  sung.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  poignant  and  it  would  seem  that  Stephen 
Foster  died  the  death  of  “the  great.” 
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Pictorial  B i o g,  r a p k y of  S t e p k e n Collins  Foster 


(76)  STEPHEN  FOSTER  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  COM- 
MITTEE (July  5.  1926 — Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Left  to  right,  front  row:  John  E.  Potter,  Oliver  Fulton,  VV.  H.  Stevenson, 
Councilman  Robert  Garland,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Rose  (Stephen  Foster’s  grand- 
daughter), President  of  Council  Daniel  Winters,  W.  B.  Foster  (Stephen 
Foster's  nephew),  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  Thomas  A.  Dunn.  Dr.  Will  Earhart 
(Director  of  Public  School  Music,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  Benno  Rosenheimer 
(manager  of  Pittsburgh’s  Symphony  Society). 

Back  row:  Councilman  Robert  J.  Alderdice,  Harvey  Gaul  (Pittsburgh  s 
best  known  living  composer),  Burt  McMurtrie  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee.  A 
chorus  of  1.000  voices,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Will  Earhart  and 
directed  by  Harvey  Gaul,  presented  the  finest  open  air  concert  yet  to  be 
heard  in  Pittsburgh.  The  program  consisted  largely  of  Stephen  Foster’s 
songs  and  was  broadcast  to  the  furthest  reaches  of  radio  transmission. 
Both  the  musical  forces  and  the  audience  of  about  twelve  thousand  were 
filmed  for  use  in  moving  picture  reproductions.  The  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
of  ninety  men  made  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
New  York  limes  of  July  3,  1926.  appeared  the  following  announcement: 
•The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Stephen  Foster  will  be  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  the  country  today,  tomorrow  and  Monday.  In 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  where  he  composed  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  five 
former  governors  of  the  State,  a quartet  from  Louisville  and  a military 
band  will  honor  his  memory.  His  birthday  will  be  honored  here  in  the 
Bowery,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  with  a program  of 

Foster  songs.” 


(77)  MRS.  A.  D.  ROSE  AND 
WILLIAM  B.  FOSTER. 

Mrs.  Rose,  who  is  a granddaughter 
of  Stephen  Foster  and  resides  in  the 
Foster  Memorial  Home,  has  been 
most  generous  with  her  time  and  has 
given  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
this  biography.  William  B.  Foster, 
nephew  of  Stephen  Foster,  is  the  son 
of  Morrison  Foster,  Stephen’s  brother. 


(79)  BRONZE  BUST  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER— CINCINNATI 
MUSIC  HALL. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  Western 
Spy  (Cincinnati):  Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  feel  themselves  so 
disposed,  are  invited  to  convene  at  the  courthouse  at  candlelight  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  some  music  education.”  A humble  beginning,  but 
since  then  the  musical  celebrities  of  the  world  have  participated  in  the 
May  Festivals  of  Cincinnati,  the  first  music  shrine  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Although  Stephen  Foster  came  to  Cincinnati  only  as  a book- 
keeper in  1846,  this  handsome  (though  fanciful  in  appearance)  bust  graces 
the  grand  foyer  of  Cincinnati’s  Music  Hall,  along  with  a marble  statue  of 
Reuben  Springer,  founder  of  Music  Hall,  a bronze  statue  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  dean  of  orchestral  conductors  of  his  day  and  director  of  Cin- 
cinnati s first  May  Festival,  a bronze  bust  of  Charles  Aiken,  the  first  super- 
visor of  music  in  Cincinnati  and  father  of  Walter  H.  Aiken,  his  successor 
and  present  supervisor  of  music.  From  left  to  right  are  seen  Arturo  Ivone, 
sculptor:  Ernest  R.  Gwinner.  attorney;  John  J.  Behle,  manager  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Music  Hall,  and  Judge  Meredith  H.  Yeatman.  (Photo:  Courtesy 
of  J.  J.  Behle.) 


(80)  BRONZE  STATUE  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER, 
which  adorns  the  foyer  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky.  In  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  of  June 
14,  1906,  may  be  found  this  record:  “Today  was  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Foster,  whose  simple  words 
set  to  music  have  made  Foster’s  name  a household  word 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  composer 
ever  received  a more  flattering  tribute  than  that  accorded 
Mr.  Foster  when  thousands  of  school  children  of  Louis- 
ville, who  by  their  contributions  have  made  possible  a 
monument  of  bronze  which  is  to  stand  in  the  new 
capitol  at  Frankfort,  sang  his  music  and  cheered  the 
mention  of  his  name.  The  statue  was  unveiled  by 
Marian  Foster  Welsh,  daughter  of  the  composer.” 


(82)  STEPHEN  FOSTERS  FLOWERED  GRAVE, 

which  is  now  under  perpetual  care.  The  two  graves  to  the  right  are  those  of  his 
father  and  mother.  The  grave  is  in  the  Foster  family  lot  in  Allegheny  Cemetery  and 
until  a year  or  so  ago  was  surrounded  by  an  old-fashioned  stone  coping  placed  there 
by  William  Barclay  Foster,  father  of  Stephen,  and  which  the  Foster  descendants 
tried  to  maintain  because  of  sentimental  reasons.  This  coping  finally  had  to  be 
removed  because  of  the  insistent  demands  of  the  cemetery  authorities'  who  stated 
that  the  lot  could  not  be  properly  kept  under  those  existing  conditions  The  Foster 
lot  used  to  be  distinctive,  easy  to  find  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  old-time  family  who  are  lying  there.  Now  it  is  landscaped  into  a level  plain  and 
nothing  but  the  stones  mark  the  graves. 


(78)  STEPHEN  FOSTER  IN  1859. 

This  photograph  was  copied  from  a daguerreotype,  the 
original  of  which  was  sent  to  Morrison  Foster  by  Ste- 
phen, on  June  13,  1859,  and  was  considered,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  the  best  likeness  of  the  composer.  Although 
Stephen  Foster  was  slender  and  his  height  a trifle  under 
five  feet  seven  inches,  Morrison  Foster  has  recorded  that 
he  had  the  nerve  and  courage  of  a lion.  “From  earliest 
manhood  he  was  noted  for  his  courage,  coolness  and  skill 
in  combats  which  continually  occurred  among  boys  of 
the  same  town.  As  he  grew  up  no  odds  ever  seemed  to 
awe  him.  He  was  known  as  one  who  must  be  let  alone, 
and  was  held  in  high  respect  accordingly.  One  night  as 
he  was  returning  home  from  Pittsburgh  to  Allegheny 
City,  he  found  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  two  brutes  abus- 
ing and  beating  a drunken  man.  He,  of  course,  inter- 
fered and  fought  them  both,  rough  and  tumble,  all  over 
the  street.  He  managed  to  pick  up  a piece  of  board  in 
the  scramble,  with  which  he  beat  one  almost  senseless 
and  chased  the  other  ingloriously  from  the  field.  A knife 
wound  on  the  cheek,  received  in  the  encounter,  left  a 
scar  which  went  with  him  to  his  grave.” 


(81)  SOLDIERS'  MONUMENT— PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  William  Barclay  Fos- 
ter, Stephen’s  father,  after  purchasing  the  tract 
of  land  overlooking  the  Allegheny  River,  which 
he  called  Lawrenceville,  was  to  donate  “A 
burial  ground  for  our  soldiers  forever,”  where 
they  might  be  buried  by  right  and  not  by  suf- 
ferance. At  the  time  this  donation  was  made, 
soldiers  were  passing  through  Pittsburgh  con- 
tinually, going  to  or  returning  from  the  front 
of  war  (1814).  Many  of  them  died  and  there 
was  no  place  to  bury  them  except  in  the  Pot- 
ter’s Field.  This  solid  granite  monument  is  lo- 
cated only  a few  blocks  from  the  Foster  Me- 
morial Home  and  on  the  ground  of  the  Ste- 
phen C.  Foster  Public  School,  the  soldiers 
having  been  removed  many  years  ago.  On  one 
side  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "In  Honor  of  American  Soldiers  Who 
Lie  Buried  Here.  We  Will  Emulate  Their 
Patriotism  and  Protect  Their  Remains.”  On 
the  opposite  side  is  inscribed:  “This  Ground 
Was  Given  by  Col.  William  B.  Foster,  the 
Founder  of  Lawrenceville,  as  a Burial  Ground 
for  Our  Soldiers.”  The  monument  was  erected 
in  1885.  The  Stephen  C.  Foster  Public  School, 
named  in  honor  of  the  composer,  stands  at 
the  left.  (Photo:  Courtesy  City  of  Pittsburgh.) 
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(88)  STEPHEN  FOSTER, 

at  right,  and  some  of  his  sisters  anty  brothers.  Standing 
at  left,  Henry  Foster;  at  right,  Morrison  Foster.  Sitting 
at  left,  Henrietta  Foster  Wick;  at  right,  Eliza  Foster 
Buchanan,  who  married  a brother  of  President  Buchanan. 
Again  the  composer  is  seen  in  his  favorite  pose,  that  of 
leaning  on  the  piano.  The  photos  lie  in  a little  case 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Foster  Memorial  Home  of 
Pittsburgh.  (Photo:  Courtesy  of  City  of  Pittsburgh.) 
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(86)  STEPHEN  FOSTER’S  MONU- 
MENT, 

in  Allegheny  Cemetery.  “His  body  lies  be- 
side the  mother  and  father  he  loved  so 
much  and  near  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 
His  grave  is  marked  by  a simple  marble 
monument,  not  grand  but  it  is  sufficient.” 
These  words  were  written  by  Morrison 
Foster,  whose  grave  may  now  be  seen  di- 
rectly behind  Stephen’s. 


(84)  STEPHEN  FOSTER  MONUMENT, 
in  Highland  Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Not  until  1900  did  Pittsburgh  have  any 
monument  to  Foster,  when  by  popular  subscription  (raised  through  the 
enterprise  of  T.  J.  Keenan)  this  handsome  granite  and  bronze  statue  was 
raised  just  inside  the  main  gateway  (left),  to  Highland  Park.  Moretti,  the 
sculptor,  has  been  most  happy  in  his  conception  and  execution  of  his  com- 
mission and  represents  Foster  sitting  with  his  pencil  and  paper  ready  to 
jot  down  some  sentimental  melodies,  while  below  and  beside  him  “Uncle 
Ned  strums  happily  on  his  banjo.  A feature  of  the  ceremony  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  was  the  singing  of  many  of  Foster’s  songs  by  a 
chorus  of  Pittsburgh  school  children,  under  the  direction  of  Victor  Herbert. 


(87)  A FOSTER  FAMILY  GATHERING. 
Fourth  from  the  left  in  the  last  row  is 
John  D.  Scully,  brother-in-law  of  Stephen 
Foster  and  a prominent  banker  of  Pitts- 
burgh ; he  and  Stephen  were  ven  good 
friends.  Sixth  from  left  in  the  back  row  is 
Jessie  Welsh,  aged  eighteen,  granddaughter 
of  Stephen  Foster  and  daughter  of  Marian 
Poster  Welsh.  Stephen’s  on!\  daughter.  The 
then  Jessie  Welsh  is  now  Mrs.  A.  I).  Rose, 
who  resides  at  the  Foster  Memorial  Home 
in  Pittsburgh.  Third  from  left,  in  the  sec- 
ond row,  is  Mrs.  A.  W.  McDowell,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Stephen  Foster,  who  is  silting  (at 
right)  next  to  her.  The  others  are  cousins, 
relatives,  etc.  Just  when  this  picture  was 
taken  is  not  known  to  the  compiler,  but  it 
was  during  the  time  before  prohibition,  if 
one  is  to  judge  from  the  punch  bowl  and 
glasses  seen  on  the  table  in  the  back- 
ground. 


(83)  CATHEDRAL  OF  LEARNING  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH. 
This  is  the  architect's  first  drawing  of  the 
new  building.  It  is  intended  that  the  Fos- 
ter Memorial  Hall  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
this  mammoth  educational  building,  which 
will  be  erected  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Across  from  the  loca- 
tion of  this  new  building  stands  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  The  steel  for  this  building  was 
up  a few  months  ago  and  it  is  said  that  it 
will  be  fifty  stories  high.  (Photo:  Courtesy 
of  Pittsburgh  University.) 


(85)  HENRIETTA  CROSMAN, 
Stephen  Foster's  grandniece,  as  Rosalind  in 
As  You  Like  It.  Miss  Crosman  has  gen- 
erally been  recognized  as  a very  great  ac- 
tress and  records  state  that  As  You  Like  It 
was  perhaps  the  only  Shakespearean  produc- 
tion to  gain  attention  at  the  time  she  was 
playing  it.  Miss  Crosman  has  related  the 
following  story  of  Stephen  Foster,  who  often 
wrote  songs  which  he  did  not  consider  good 
enough  to  publish:  "'Uncle  Stephen,’  my 
mother  once  asked  him,  ‘why  do  you  take 
the  trouble  to  write  out  those  ugly  things 
that  you  tear  up  almost  as  soon  as  you  have 
them  on  paper?’  ‘Because,’  he  replied,  ‘it 
is  the  only  way  I can  get  them  out  of  my 
head  and  make  room  for  something  better.'  ” 
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